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Berkeley, California 
December 15, 1966 



The Honorable Warren E. Heames 
Governor of Missouri 
Jefferson City, Missouri 



Dear Sir: 



I am presenting herewith the results of the study of vo- 
cational-technical education in the public schools of 
Missouri which you commissioned in November of last 
year. I have attempted to review all of the information 
which could be assembled in the time, and with the staff I 
had at my command. I have considerable confidence in the 
accuracy of this information. The recommendations were 
obtained from what appear to be logical and reasonable 
conclusions from this information reviewed and within the 
professional experiences of the director and his staff. 



This study would have been impossible without the co- 
operation of many persons. Superintendents of schools, 
junior college administrators. State Department of Educa- 
tion personnel, and University of Missouri staff were most 
generous with their time and help in efforts to assist in the 
study. The Steering Committee, under the capable chair- 
manship of Lieutenant Governor Thomas F . Eagleton, met 
.upon call and gave direction to activities appropriate to 
their interests and experience. I would like to express my 
appreciation to Lieutenant Governor Eagleton, the Steering 
Committee, and particularly to th^ following persons who 
on many occasions gave valuable assistance: 



Professor H. H. London, Division of Industrial Educa 
tion. University of Missouri; 



Mr. Philip Maher, Director Office of State and Regional 
Planning and Community Development , 

State of Missouri; 

Mr. Thaine McCormick', Vocational Education Special- 
ist, Kansas City Regional Office, U. S. Office of 
Education; 

Mr. B. W. Robinson, Assistant Commissioner and State 
Director of Vocational Education, Department of 
Education, State of Missouri; 

Professor Herbert W. Schooling, Dean of Faculties, 
University of Missouri. 

It has been a pleasure to work in this wonderful State 
and with your fine people. I envision your State as a gate- 
way to social and economic development in the years ahead 
just as it has been a geographic gateway for so many peo- 
ple in the history of our country. 

Sincerely yours , 




J. Chester Swanson 
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J. Gordon Crowe, Assistant Director 
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J. R. Kratochvil, Assistant Director 
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State of Missouri 

Philip Maher, Director 
Office of State and Regional Planning and 
Community Development 

Thaine D. McCormick 
Vocational Education Specialist 
U. S, Office of Education 
Region VI 

B. W. Robinson 
Assistant Commissioner 
Missouri Department of Education 

Tom Stapleton 
Director of Research 
Missouri Division of Commerce and 
Industrial Development 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



This is a summary statement of the recommendations 
made in the study. The justification and explanation of 
these recommendations are given in Chapter 3 and Chapter 

4. 



The State Organization for Administrotion, Supervision and Research 
in Vocationai-Techniicoi Education 

It is recommended that: 

1 - The State be divided into six geographic districts 

and one post- secondary unit with an administrator 
responsible for the managerial activities within 
each of these administrative units. 

2 - A research section be developed to make evaluative 

studies , review and disseminate significant studies 
made in other states , and to inform the administra- 
tion, the legislature, the public and the profes- 
sional educator of the strengths, weaknesses and 
activities of vocational education. 

3 - A staff of specialists and consultants be estab- 

lished within the State Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation free from managerial duties to spend time in 
curriculum development, construction of instruc- 
tional materials and in program evaluation. 

4 - A state advisory committee for vocational-technical 

education be appointed by the State Director of Vo- 
cational Education and used extensively. 

5 - There be developed and maintained jointly by the 

State Division of Vocational Education, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the local school districts ten 
internships to develop leadership for vocational 
education in Missouri. 
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Vocational Education in High Schools 
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It is recommended that; 



1 - Vocational education programs be provided in high 

schools for students who need skills and knowl- 
edge related to employment with such instruction 
to begin at the 11th grade. 

2 - The comprehensive high school be given first pri- 

ority for the development of vocational education 
programs . 

3 - The metropolitan areas with large numbers of stu- 

dents and labor market jobs be given particular 
attention . 

4 - The "cooperative occupational education" programs 

be adapted to serve small high schools. 

Area Vocational Schools 
It is recommended that: 

1 - Area vocational schools be developed only to sup- 

plement the vocational education programs in com- 
prehensive high schools and never at the expense 
of high school programs in residential area high 
schools. 

2 - Area vocational schools be established and operated 

only after carefully developed criteria have been 
met for the operation of such schools. 

3 - When area vocational schools serve students from 

outside the residential area of the local school dis- 
trict operating the area school the total cost of 
services to such students be borne by the state and 
the school district of residence of the student. 
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4 - Area vocational schools provide vocational educa- 
tion programs for post-high school youth and for 
youth and adults already in the labor market. 



Yocational-Technicai Education Beyond the High School 
It is recommended that: 

1 - More vocational-technical education programs be 

provided for persons who have completed high 
school or who are beyond the normal age for high 
school attendance and that such services be pro- 
vided in more locations and for more occupations. 

2 - Priority for such post-high school programs be giv- 

en to public junior colleges when they have the de- 
sire and the ability to provide quality programs . 

3 - Junior colleges which provide vocational-technical 

education be designated area vocational schools 
for post-high school programs . 



Vocotional-Technical Education for Youth and Adults at Work 
It is recommended that: 

1 - Part-time and short-term vocational-technical edu- 

cation courses be offered in junior colleges, area 
vocational schools and in high schools where ade- 
quate equipment and qualified teachers are avail- 
able. 

2 _ The state subsidize such vocational-technical 

courses so that it is not an added burden on the lo- 
cal taxpayer or a cost to the student to the extent 
that it will prohibit the enrollment of persons in 
these courses. 



Vocational Education for Youth and Adults with Special Needs 



It is recommended that: 

1 - The state recognize the social and economic im- 

portance of vocational education for persons who 
cannot meet the standards for entrance into normal 
vocational education courses and plan for voca- 
tional education services for such persons. Fail- 
ure to meet such standards may be related to 
physical, mental or educational handicaps or to a 
lack of motivation. 

2 - The state use the Federal activities of the Manpow- 

0 J- i 5 ©velopment and Training Act, the Economic Op 
portunity Act and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, where applicable, to develop and 
operate programs for youth and adults not now being 
provided satisfactory vocational education services 
in the public schools . 

Ancillary Services to Vocational-Technical Education 

It is recommended that; 

1 - The state continue to provide (a) teacher training 

for vocational-technical education teachers , (b; de- 
velopment of instructional materials , (c) guidance 

and counseling services , and (d) research for mak 
ing vocational education more effective. 



Financing Vocational-Technical Education in Missouri 
It is recommended that: 

1 - The state provide additional funds for program oper 
ation of vocational education on the following 

schedule: 
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Additional 



Estimated Total 
State Funds for 



School Year Funds from State Program Operation 



2 - The state provide $2, 000, 000 each year to be allo- 

cated to the local, school districts for the construc- 
tion of buildings and the purchase of equipment for 
expanding vocational education services . 

3 - A committee be appointed by the Governor at the 

end of two years to review and evaluate the use of 
these funds and the need for funds from the state 
in the future . 

4 _ The state use Federal funds available to assist in 

the education for employment of the physically, 
mentally and educationally handicapped. 



1966-67 



1967- 68 $ 2,000,000 

1968- 69 4,000,000 

1969- 70 6,000,000 



$ 1,250,000 

3.250.000 

5.250.000 

7.250.000 






Vocationai-Technicai Education to Serve Missouri 

J. Chester Swenson 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The economy of a state and the welfare of its people 
depend largely upon the ability of its people to produce 
services and products. The capacity to produce is related 
to the skills and knowledge possessed by individuals. 
Since people are not bom with the skills and knowledge to 
provide useful services and to produce valuable products 
it becomes necessary for a state to maintain a program of 
education to make effective and efficient citizens. Voca- 
tional-technical education should be an important part of a 
state's program of education. 

Definitions and Limitations 

Vocational-technical education is defined as a program 
of instruction which provides persons with skills and 
knowledge for a specific employment opportunity. In ad- 
dition to these specific skills, and the related knowledge, 
persons must have adequate social skills , academic pro- 
ficiency and personal motivation to use such skills . Voca- 
tional-technical education is generally provided after a 
person has had 8 or 10 years of general education. When 
it is provided in the high school or the junior college it is, 
in general, a one-half day program with the other half day 
devoted to general academic and/or cultural studies. 

It is suggested that no vocational education courses be 
offered in the public schools before grade 11. Industrial 
arts, home making, typewriting and other practical arts 
courses which are often pre-vocational in nature should be 
available in earlier grades . 



This study will not consider vocational programs of a 
professional nature which require a baccalaureate degree. 
Neither will it consider the general academic programs 
practical arts courses or related services which are vital 
to vocational education students as well as other students. 
No statements made in this study, nor the omission of 
statements , should be interpreted as indicating that the 
other phases of the educational spectrum are not impor- 
tant. 

A Rationale for Vocational-Technical* Education 

Scholars from education and many other disciplines 
agree that the vocational part of the education spectrum is 
important. It is important from three aspects. 

1 , Vocational education has s o cialogical values - jt 
serves people . Many studies have been made which indi- 
cate that persons who have completed a vocational educa- 
tion program have been able to get and hold a job in a more 
satisfactory manner than persons who have not developed 
vocational skills.^ 



^See the following studies: 

(a) Eninger, Max U., THE PROCESS AND PRODUCT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. American Insritures 
for Research, Pitrsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1965. 

(b) Andre, Nevin E., POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STATUS OF GENERAL-ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES. Unpublished doctotal thesis. School of Education, University of 
Missouri* 1964* 

(c) Schiffman, Jacob, EMPLOYMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS 
IN 1962, U. S. Department of Labor, Movhly Labor Review, July 1963. 

(d) Kerr, Clark; Dunlop, John T.; Harbison, Frederick; and Myers, Charles A., INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION AND INDUSTRIAL MAN, Chapters 5 and 6. Oxford University Press, New York, 

(eTcardner, John W., EXCELLENCE, CAN WE BE EQUAL AND EXCELLENT TOO?, New 
York; Harper and Son, 1961. 

(f) Conanr. James B., THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, New York; McGraw Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1959. 

(g) Merton, Robert K., and Nisbet, Robert A., CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Occupation and Schooling (p. 478), and The Job Itself (p. 482). Harcourt, Brace and World, 

Inc., New York, 1961. , o i t m 

(h) Reuss, Henry S., THE CRITICAL DECADE. P. 134 ff. McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., New 

York, 1964. 



•The hyphenated term Vocational-Technical Education is used to indicate the broad scope 
of such education. The single term Vocational Education will, in general, be used synony 
mously with vocational*technical education. 
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"Education for productive work is obviously not the on- 
ly solution to the socio-economic problems facing the 
nation. It is in the schools and colleges, however, 
that the tragic cycle of low economic growth, unem- 
ployment, automation, and inadequate education can 
best be broken, for it is in the classroom that skills 
are acquired, the aptitude for knowledge is whetted, 
and hope is kindled . " ^ 

The Federal government has recognized the social values of 
vocational education and has provided milUons of dollars 
in recent years to make people more employable and^ttus 
provide them and their families economic security. There 
is considerable evidence that economic security coiitnb- 
utes to the social, psychological, and physical well-being 
of a person and his family . 



2. Vocational educati o n has economic value s ^ 

aoraa business and Industrie Our producton and semes 
rgatiizations demand personnel with skiUs and knowledge. 

usiness, industry and the military spend milUons of dol- 
ars each year to train, update, upgrade and rettain the 
mployees. The mechanization and automation of so many 
msiness and industrial activiUes are constantiy deman 
ng more exacting skills and more extensive ^o^dge. 
Jconomistshave stuaedextensively the value offd^cation 
havft recoonized the value of human capital. A large 



2venn. Grant, MAN. EDUCATION AND VORK, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1964. 

3see the following studies: EDUCATION, MANPOWER ANDECONOMIC 

(a) Harbis. i. Frederick and Myers. Charles cuu 

GROWTH, .dcGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1964. 

L^cLSsROOM^^ Dickinson University, Institute of Research, 

rSsSROOM^ STORES. Roxbury Press. Sweet Springs. Missouri. 1962. 

3*. CLASSROOMS IN ‘HE MILITARY, Bureau of Publications, Teacher s Col ege, 

(c)Schu'irTtodl7^^ VALUE OF EDUCATION. Columbia University 

wTsVeke^ YoseVhT.i IN AID OF THE UNEMPLOYED. Chapters Hand VII. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1965. n .tcmG LOW INCOMES THROUGH IMPROVED EDl> 

(e) Committee on Economic Development, RAI5INO Luw iwv.u it 

CATION. Committee on Economic Development, New York, 19 5. 
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segment of the achievement of human capita Us in the high 
schools and junior colleges of our country. It is closely 
related to achieving the specific skills and knowledge 
which are provided by a vocational curricuiuin. "Being a 
'bright young man* cuts relatively little ice with employers 
looking for skills to do some specific kind of work." 

3. Vocational education has political values - it serves 
our nation. Our nation has achieved its position of 
international leadership largely by its ability to produce. 
It may be that our ability to survive as a nation will depend 
upon our ability to produce effectively and efficiently. The 
skills and knowledge which will give our nation this pro- 
ductive capacity will be the human capital possessed by 
our citizens. These skills and knowledge will be attained 
by the vocational education process . ^ 

The most direct and dramatic example of vocational 
education serving our nation was during World Warll. Sev- 
en and oner-half miUion persons received specific skills by 
a program of Vocational Education for National Defense. 
These were in general short-term intensive training pro 
grams. But they were a major factor of our miraculous pro- 
ductive capacity in this period of national need. 

More recently economists have made studies which pro- 
vide evidence that education is an investment of* society 
and that it provides immediate returns in terms of greater 



Venn, Grant, MAN, EDUCATION AND WORK, 14. 

»•. ME economic value of education. Columbia Uni..,sU, 

Press. N«» York. W3. POVERTY. McGrs.-Hill Book Co.. New York. 1964. 

fc!S.?'ioseph M.“MBor), W AID OF THE UNEMPLOYED. The Jobss Hopkrss Press. 

(dfBr«r.TpheIps. E. H.. THE ECONOMICS OF LABOR. Trsiois, tor rhe Workin, Lite, 
(p. 62). Ysl. Usiversiry ^^SeFTO OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. AN ECONOMIC 

Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 10, 1946. 
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production, greater income tax payments, a lessened cost 
of social welfare payments, and a lower cost of social de- 
linquency. 7 



Criteria for Effective Vocational Education Programs 

An examination of effective programs of vocational- 
technical education in various states indicates common 
elements which may be stated as criteria for effective pro- 
grams . The availability of vocational education is impor- 
tant since it is a dynamic element of our society. 

1 . Vocational-technical e d ucation must be availabl y 
to four groups of persons: (a) youth i n high school?, (b) youtl^ 
and adults in post-hiah scho ol institutions (junior college s , 
technical institutes, etc.); (c) youth and adults at work _(to 
update, upgrade or retrain those who are or have been in 
the labor market); and (d) youth or adults with speciaj. 
needs (those who cannot meet the standards of normal vo- 
cational programs) . 

" It is no accident that the city with the most exten- 
sive program of secondary vocational education (Mil- 
waukee) is the one city that graduates 94 per cent of 
its students from high school, and that the state with 
the greatest education opportunities beyond the high 
school (California) has been able to induce so many of 
its high school graduates to continue their education." ^ 

2. No student should be permitted in a vocational pro- 
gram unless there is evidence that he has the inte rest, the 
aptitude and the motivation to succeed. Vocational educa- 
tion cannot be effective if it is a " dumping ground" for 



^Ginzberg, Eli, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS. From Chapter II, Sixty-fourth Ysatbook, 
Part II, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, National Society for the Study of Education. University 
of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois, 1963. 

SVenn, Grant, MAN, EDUCATION, AND WORK, p. 25 
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those who have not been able to succeed in academic sub- 
jects. Often vocational classes have been the exit vesti- 
bule from high school for those who have already been la- 
beled failures. The vocational class cannot succeed if it 
consists solely of students who are classified as second 
class citizens. 

3. The curriculum of a vocational progra m must be re- 
lated to the skills and knowledge demand ed by the labor, 
market. A feature unique to vocational education curricula 
is that it is not effective unless it is related to labor mar- 
ket demands. A school must recognize obsolescense in vo- 
cational curricula. Equipment, practices and teachers may 
have to change in order to match ever changing labor mar- 
ket conditions . 

4. The number of persons in a vocation al education 
program must be related to the demands of the labor mar- 
l^et. This requirement is also unique to vocational educa- 
tion. In a labor market which is changing as rapidly as 
our economy is changing, quantitative and qualitative re- 
lationships with the labor market are exceedingly difficult 
to maintain. They are made even more difficult by the mo- 
bile nature of our population. 



5 . Vocational education must involve a large r segment 
of our society than lust the schools . Business, industry, 
labor and government must be involved in the policy mak 
ing and operation of effective vocational education. Staff 
personnel must be available at the state and local levels 
to maintain contacts with these other agencies in order to 
operate effective programs. This is a unique feature of vo- 
cational education and is often not understood or provided 
for by administration. 

6. Certain ancillary services are nec essary for effec- 
tive vocational education services . These services are 
usually classified as (a) teacher education, (b) curriculum 
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development ^ (c) guidance and coun.selinqi (d) research 
and evaluation f (e) administration and supervision. 

Although it may be difficult to adecjuately achieve 
these criteria, they are goals for which a state should 
strive and objectives which should be continuously evalu- 
ated. 
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CHAPTER II 



I lit rRtJtW I ri^UV»K#\in in 

The pres©nt vocatlonal“technical education services 
offered by the public schools of Missouri are summarized 
in the following pages . ^ 



Vocational Education in the High Schools of Missouri 




%ee Supplementary Report tor a more complete summary of vocationaWtechnical education 
tional Education. State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Map No. 1 gives the location and category by size of 
each of the high schools in Missouri. Table No. 1 sum- 
marizes this information and gives the enrollments for the 

school year 1965-66. 



TABLE NO. 1 



Number of High Schools and their Enrollments- School Year 1965-66 



Qt of School 


High Schools 


Enrollment , 9-12 


Enrollmen 


,t, 11-12 


by Enrollment 
Grades 9—12 


Nvonbet 


Percent 


Number | 


Percent 


'’umber 


Percent 


0-99 


108 


21 


7,115 


3 


3.458 


3 


100 - 299 


223 


42 


40,044 


16 


18,898 


17 


300 - 499 


74 


14 


32,197 


13 


12,680 


11 


500 or More 


123 


23 


165 ..021 


68 


77,423 


69 


Total 


528 


100 


244,377 


100 


112,459 


100 



Vocational courses are not offered in each high school 
in the state. Table No. 2 gives the distribution of voca- 
tional curricula by occupational category or type of pro- 
gram. These data show that 194, or more than one-third 
of the high schools , have no vocational programs and that 
189, or slightly over one-third, have only one vocational 
curriculum. Thus, slightly over one-fourth of the high 
schools have more than one vocational curriculum. Most 
of the schools with only one vocational curriculum have 
either agriculture or office occupations as the one voca- 
tional curriculum. This means that youth in 73 per cent of 
the high schools in Missouri can, in general, choose only 
vocational agriculture or office occupations as training for 
employ'.'ent as they leave high school. Statistical reports 
indicate that about 58 per cent of the high school graduates 
of 1964-65 did not continue their formal education. 



TABLE NO. 2 



Distribution of Vocational Curricula in Missouri High Schools 

School Year 1965-66 



Size of School 
by Enrollment 
Grades 9-12 


Number of H^.qh Schools Offering Vocational Curricula 


Hone 


One 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Two 

VOC. 

Currie. 


Three 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Four 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Five or More 

Vocational 

Curricula 


0-99 


80 


24 


4 


0 


0 


0 


100 - 299 


86 


91 


41 


5 


0 


0 


300 - 499 


14 


26 


21 


8 


3 


2 


500 or More 


14 


48 


24 


19 


3 


15 


Total 


194 


189 


90 


32 


6 


17 



The enrollments in vocational courses in the high 
school are given in Table No. 3. This table indicates that 
about 20 per cent of the youth in grades 11 and 12 in Mis- 
souri high schools are enrolled in vocational curricula. 

TABLE NO. 3 



Enrollment in Vocational Curricula in the High Schools of Missouri 

School Year 1965-66 



Occupational 

Category 


High Schools 
with Vocational 
Programs 


Enrollment 
Grades 11 and 12 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Office Occupations 


166* 


31 


8,287 


7 


Agricultural 

Occupations 


234 


44 


7,262 


6 


Trade, Technical and 
Industrial Occupations 


47 


9 


4,682 


4 


Cooperative (Work-Study) 
Industrial and 
Merchandising 


85 


16 

1 


3,350 


3 



•This is the first year business education in Missouri has been considered a vocational pro- 
gram. This number will probably mote than double as high schools with typing and shorthand 
classes meet the vocational standards. 
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Vocational-Technical Education Beyond the High School 

Some of the junior colleges, some of the State colleges 
and some high schools give vocational-technical programs 
for students who have completed high school or to adults 
who have not completed high school, but who are beyond 
high school age and who can benefit by the instruction of- 
fered. This study does not include vocational education 
of a professional level which required a baccalaureate de- 
gree. We will consider therefore only one and two year 
programs beyond the high school. 



mjFii 

LOCATION OF FO(T SECONOAflY SCHOOU 
WITH VOCATtONAUTECHKICAL CUftRICULUU 






Map No. 2 gives the location and type of institution 
which offers vocational-technical curricula for students 
beyond the high school. Four of the six state colleges 
give some one or two-year vocational programs. Seven of 
the nine public junior colleges provide some vocational 
curricula. Fourteen high schools offer vocational curricula 
for post-high school youth and adults. 



TABLE NO. 4 



YocationaUTechnical Education Beyond the High School 
School Year 1965-66 



Type of 
Institution 


Total 
Nuiciber of 
Institutions 


Number of Institutions with 
Post-Hiah School Vocational Curricula ; 


None 


One 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Two 
Voc. 
Currie . 


Three 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Four 

Voc. 

Currie. 


Five or 
More Voc. 
Curricula 


State Colleges 
« Universities 


7 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Junior 

Colleges 


9 


2 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 


High Schools 


528 


514 


9 


1 


1 


0 


3 



Table No. 5 shows the enrollment in the various types 
of post-high school institutions by occupational catego- 
ries. There is an enrollment of 2,301 vocational students 
in the 9 junior colleges , and 60 per cent of this enrollment 
is in office occupations and health services (mostly prac- 
tical nurse training). The post-high school enrollment in 
high schools is 1,387 and 78 per cent of this enrollment is 
in health services (practical nurse training). 
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TABLE NO. 5 



Enrollment in Vocational Curricula in Post-High School Programs 

0^ 9 % K\/r // 

school Tear lyoa-oo 





Type of Institution 




State 


College 


Junior College 


Hig 


h School 


Occupational 
Category ^ 


Number 

of 

?rograms 


Enrollment 


Number 

of 

Progrcuns 


Enrollment 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Enrollment 


Office 

Occupations 


7 


236 


6 


1,032 


1 


1 


Health 

Occupations 


1 


3-2 


1 


343 


11 


1,080 


Drafting & 
Graphic Arts 


3 


66 


3 


139 


1 


2 


Industrial 

Technicians 


0 


0 


2 


251 


0 


0 


Auto 

Mechanics 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


97 


Electrical 


1 


25 


3 


68 


5 


71 


Merchandising 


0 


0 


1 


28 


0 


0 


Miscellaneous 


4 


55 


7 


438 


3 


136 


Total 


16 


414 


24 


2,301 


24 


1,387 



Table No. 3 and Table No. 5 indicate that 27,269 
youth are in vocational education as full—tiine students, 
mostly in two-year programs. It is of interest to compare 
the persons in vocational education to the labor force in 
Missouri in the occupations related to the vocational 
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categories. It is impossible to do this with a high degree 
of accuracy but there is some validity in the relationship 
as depicted in Table No. 8. 

TABLE ^10. 6 

Relationship of Number in Full-Time Vocotionol Education to Number 

in Labor Force 

School Enrollment — 1965— 66; Labor Force — 1967 Estimates 



Occupa1:ional 

Category 


High School and 
Post-High School 
Enrollment 


Missouri 
Labor Force 


Ratio 

Number in Training 
to Labor Force 


office 

Occupations 


8,295 


284,519 


1:24 


Agriculture 


7,262 


150,000 * 


1:20 


Trade and 
Industry 


5,645 


458,225 


1:81 


Merchandising 


2,270 


147,399 


1:65 


Health 

Occupations 


1,423 


itic 




Total 


24,895 


1,040,143 





• Farm f otkcts only 
InfotOMtion not availtble 



Vocational Education for Youth and Adults at Work 



Missouri provides opportunities for those who are or 
have been at work to learn skills and obtain knowledge to 
update « upgrade or retrain themselves to become more ef- 
fective in getting and holding a job. These vocational ed- 
ucation activities can be classified as ( 1 ) Apprenticeships , 
(2) Evening Adult Programs , or (3) MDTA Programs (Man- 
power Development and Training Act Programs) . 
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TABLE NO. 7 



Enrollment in Apprenticeships 
School Year 1965-66 



By Occupations 


By Locatio;! 


Occupation 


Enrollment 


City 


Enrollment 


Metal Working 


787 


St. Louis 


1,182 


Construction* 


455 


Kansas City 


458 


Electrical- 

Electronic 


322 


Springfield 


133 


Woodworking 


315 


Bonne Terre 


91 


Graphic Arts 
(Printing) 


138 


St. Joseph 


62 


Automotive 


50 


Joplin 


32 


All Others 
(5 Occupations) 


119 


All Others 
(7 Cities) 


228 


Total 


2,186 




2,186 



♦Does not include electrician or carpenter, which are included in electrical and in woodworking. 



Apprenticeships vary from three to five years, the norm 
being four years. Missouri therefore graduates about 500 
apprentices each year for its labor market which includes 
approximately one-half million in the normally apprenticed 
trades. Persons are being apprenticed in Missouri in few- 
er than twelve occupational categories , The metal working 
trades and the construction trades (including electrician 
and carpenter) account for 86 per cent of the apprentice- 
ships. St. Louis and Kansas City account for 77 per cent 
of the apprenticeships in the State. The apprentice is a 
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full-time worker who usually spends from two to five hours 
a week In related instruction in a school situation. 

The Federal government in 1962 approved legislation 
establishing the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA), which has been continued and extensively fi- 
nanced. The Labor Department and the State Employment 
Service select the unemployed persons to be trained and 
determine the number and occupational category. The gen- 
eral supervision is within the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Missouri has participated in this program since its 
inception, and there has been 12,951 trainee positions ap- 
proved in the state during the years 1963-1966. Table No. 
8 gives the number of trainee positions approved for train- 
ing during the year 1965-1966. 

TABLE NO. 8 



Trainee Positions Approved in MDTA Progroms-Yeor 1965-66 



By Occupations 


By Location 


Occupation 


Trainee 

Positions 


Citv 


Trainee 

Positions 


Office 

Occupations 


1,110 


Kansas City 


389 


Metal Working 


140 


St. Louis 


1,005 


Health 

Occupations 


411 


Springfield 


196 


Automotive 
Services 


312 


Joplin 


220 


Clothing 

Construction 


95 


Marshall 


75 


Agriculture 


195 


Malden 


40 


Food Service 


104 


St. Joseph 


260 


Electricity 


50 


Hannibal 


no 


Drafting 


80 


Sikeston 


82 


Welding 
And Related 


205 


Cape Girardeau 


90 


All Others 


537 


All Others 
(18 Locations) 


772 


Total 


3,239 


Total 


3,239 
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There is no vocational education program in Missouri 
as closely related to the labor market as the MDTA. pro- 
gram. The students are all tested and counseled before 
being assigned to the program. The largest enrollments 
are in ten occupational categories. The programs are lo- 
cated in thirty cities and towns throughout the State. Thirty- 
three percent of the enrollment , in the two largest cities. 



TABLE NO. 9 

Vocational Enrollment in Adult Evening Classes* 
School Year 1965-66 



1 

By Occupations 


By Location 


Occupation 


Enrollment 


City 


Enrollment 


Office Occupation 


687 


St. Louis 


1,205 


Metal Working 


684 


Kansas City 


361 


Electrical 


441 


St. Joseph 


225 


Health Occupations 


374 


Springfield 


170 


Woodworking 


119 


Mexico 


142 


Auto Mechanics 


109 


Raytown 


].01 


Graphic Arts 
(Printing) 


101 


Joplin 


34 


All Others 


346 


All Others 
(17 Locations) 


623 


Total 


2,861 




2,861 



‘This table does not include Agricultural and Related Classes. There are 31 Young Farmer 
Programs with 736 enrolled and 109 Adult Farmer Programs with 3,425 enrolled, or a total of 
4,161 persons in Adult Agricultural evening or out-of*school hours classes. 
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The persons in these programs are most often adults 
who have very limited skills. The program is usually a 
full-time 6 to 8 hour per day program, not to exceed one 
year in length. Many of these students are functionally 
illiterate and are taught reading, writing and arithmetic 
before beginning a skill program. 

Many persons in the labor market are provided voca- 
tional instruction in short-term programs, often after work 
hours, which have for many years been provided as a Part of 
the standard vocational offerings . These courses in Mis- 
souri are generally called adult evening school prograins. 
Table No. 9 gives the enrollment in these programs during 
a single school year. Such courses are provided in 24 lo- 
cations and for more than ten occupaUonal categories. 



Vocational Education for Youth and Adults with Special Needs 

Tables 1 through 9 summarize the vocational programs 
found in Missouri public schools for which entrance and 
performance standards are maintained. There are persons 
who have need for vocational education but who, for various 
reasons, are not admitted to these programs. These per- 
sons may have physical, mental or academic handicaps 
and cannot profit from, the normal instructional programs. 
Some are youth not sufficiently motivated to make an earnest 
effort at gaining vocational skills in these programs. Pro- 
grams have been provided for persons with physical handi- 
caps but few have been established for those with mental, 
academic or motivational deficiencies. 

Missouri has provided vocational rehabilitation for many 

years using State and Federal funds. In 1964-65, a total 
of 2,844 handicapped persons were assisted in securing 
gainful employment. In recent years the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation has developed a work- study program 
for mentally and physically handicapped youth. In 1964- 
65, this program involved 45 high schools and served 544 

students . 
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The most difficult task educationally is to assist those 
persons who, for various reasons, are not motivated or do 

^ ^ sartVi4o^ro in i*llA notTn?il VQQRlliori3.1 

XlUl. uavc Uixc; ciwxixvy tw 

education program. These persons are often the culturally 
disadvantaged youth. The public schools, in general, have 
not developed the course content, the instructional meth- 
ods, or the psychological approach which could success- 
fully assist this group. Often the process would be so 
costly in teacher time, research and facilities that it has 
not seemed possible. The MDTA programs are serving many 
older youth and adults , 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 provided massive 
amounts of Federal funds (501 million dollars for 1964-65), 
most of which was to be used to assist disadvantaged 
youth and adults . The programs under this act are financed 
almost completely by Federal funds and op??rated by or un- 
der contract with the Federal govemrnent. The following 
summary indicates the status of this program in Missouri 
as of April 1, 1966, 

Activities of the Economic Opportunity Act Program in Missouri Re- 
lated to Vocational Educatlon-Apri 1 1966 

1. Neighborhood Youth Corps Projects 
73 projects 

37,586 youth enrolled 
$11,973,448 funds approved 

This program provides funds to assist government 
agencies (generally schools) in employing youth on a part- 
time basis in order to help keep them in school. Some of 
these students are in vocational programs. Most of these 
youth are high school students but $1, 272, OOOwas award- 
ed to 33 colleges . 

2. Job Corps Centers. Three have been approved in 
Missouri with Federal contracts amounting to $9,638,000. 
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The enrollees now number 258, mostly from outside of 

C9 coiiH ^ 

3, Basic literary training . Over $600,000 has been ap~ 
proved in 46 projects, now serving 3,478 persons. 

4, Work experience programs. Two projects have been 
approved (St. Louis and Kansas City) to provide 1,200 jobs 
as work experience for youth. 

The CEO activities are often unique and are not cir- 
cumscribed by traditions or state education laws and poli- 
cies. Such massive funds have never before been available 
to develop programs of this kind. These programs are cost- 
ly, but if they result in the development of activities which 
motivate, and adequately serve people who have never be- 
fore been economically sufficient, they may prove to be 
good investments. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act of 1963 encour- 
ages public schools to develop programs for Youth with 
Special Needs. A few high schools in Missouri have de- 
veloped vocational training programs specifically for youth 
who cannot be served in the regular programs. The number 
of youth enrolled in these programs, even though few, is a 
commendable beginning. Such programs developed and 
operated by local school districts are vastly less expens- 
ive than the Federal programs. 



Ancillary Services for Vocational Education 

Certain ancillary services are necessary if vocational 
educational is to perform effectively. These services may 
be categorized as (1) teacher education, (2) curriculum de- 
velopment and the preparation of instructional materials, 
(3) guidance counseling and providing occupational infor- 
mation, (4) research, and (5) administration and supervi- 
sion. 
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Teacher Education 

Vocational education provides instruction for a great 
variety of occupations. These many occupations require 
a vast number of different skills to be taught and knowl- 
edge to be learned. Teachers for many of these classes 
are not produced by the traditional teacher training pro- 
grams. Teachers are now being trained by the Missouri 
state colleges and the University of Missouri in business 
education (office occupations), distributive education (mer- 
chandising and sales), and agriculture. Teachers for some 
occupations are recruited from closely related educational 
programs and with a minimum of pedagogical training they 
may become certificated teachers. As an example, medi- 
cal service occupation teachers often come from medical 
or nursing education and technicians for some occupations 
from engineering education. 

Teachers for the construction trades, mechanical oc- 
cupations and many service occupations have no college 
program available from which they can obtain the skills 
required for these occupations. Teachers for many occu- 
pations are, therefore, recruited from the business and in- 
dustry where these services are performed. Many of these 
workers have not had extensive educational experiences. 
Pedagogical preparation of s ich persons cannot be a tra- 
ditional college program. The practice of training voca- 
tional teachers in Missouri is consistent with the practice 
for such teacher education in other states. Trade skills 
and proficiency are determined by observation and recom- 
mendation. Pedagogical skills are taught in University 
summer school classes. In addition, itinerant teacher 
trainers from the University of Missouri provide classes in 
various locations within the State and during the school 
year. At its best this teacher training program may not 
produce teachers as effective as vocational education 
must have. 

The University of Missouri, College of Education, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, has a national reputation 
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for its leadership development and research. Most of its 
students with advanced degrees are lost to the State be- 
cause of greater professional and financial opportunities 

elsewhere . 



Crficlum Development end the Ptodoction ol Instructional Moteriols 



The uniqueness of vocational education programs com- 
pared to academic courses and the relatively smaller num- 
bers of students do not provide the normal motivations for 
the production of instructional materials and their organi- 
zation irto a curriculum. Two other factors contribute to 
the need for such materials: (1) automation and mechaniza- 
tion of business and industry produce an ever changing 
need for updating or developing new instructional materi- 
als and (2) often teachers of vocational education subjects 
have less pedagogical training or experience and^ there- 
fore, have a greater need for help from organized instruc- 
tional materials. 

The University of Missouri participates in a joint ef- 
fort with the State Department, Vocational Education Divi- 
sion, in the development of curricular materials . Curricu- 
lar materials have been developed for over 40 occupations 
but are adapted largely to cooperative vocational educa- 
tion. 

Guidance, Counseling and Occupational Information 



Guidance and counseling services are available in the 
larger high schools of the State and in some of the smaller 
schools . They are provided in a formal schedule and by 
trained persons . Much of this service is directed toward 
academic courses and college entrance. Two high school 
principals reported that any vocational subject taken by 
any competent student was taken “in spite of the counsel- 
ing." 



The guidance and counseling specialists in the State 
Department of Education are a part of the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education. This should provide good un- 
derstanding of vocational education problems. Effective 
vocational counseling is a difficult problem everywhere 
and it does not appear to have been effectively solved in 
Missouri. The sparseness of the vocational programs, 
however, may explain much of the ineffectiveness of the 
counseling. 

The occupational information available is that pro- 
duced on the national level and is usually related to the 
professions and very general in nature. Much must be 
done to provide the counselor with effective materials . 
For vocational education to assist the State of Missouri 
significantly, extensive studies must be made of the pro- 
duction and service skills needed in Missouri. The find- 
ings of these studies must be translated into educationally 
usable information and channeled into the decision- 
making processes of the State's educational planning. 

Research 

Research activities related to vocational-technical 
education have been centered in the University of Mis- 
souri . Practically all the research has been produced by 
graduate students writing doctoral theses. Until recent 
years very little money has been available. The Federal 
government now provides large sums of money for re- 
search. Research Coordinating Unit has been approved 
and financed by the U. S. Office of Education within the 
Missouri State Department of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion. This activity should result in considerably more re- 
search in the future. Research, evaluation and program 
development activities must be greatly expanded if more 
effective services are to be achieved. 



^ ^Public Law 88—210, Sec* 4 (c), 118,000,000 for 1965—66* 



CHART I 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, l88S-«i 



MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
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Division of 
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Junior Colleges 
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>Odiet Services 
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Assistont Commissienei 
an4 Director ef 
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Agricultiual I 
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- Personnel - 5 
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- Personnel - 1 | 




Adult Disuibutive I 

- Personnel - 1 1 




\ Guidance and Testing | 

\ - Personnel - 6 \ 




Cooperative and 
— Distributive 

• Personnel • 1 




Business Education 
Personnel - 2 




^ Area Voc* Schools 

- Personnel - 1 




^ Industrial Education 

. Personnel - 7 



Assistant Cemmisslener 
Division of 
lasfrAictlen 



Elementary 

Scboola 



Secondary 

Schools 



Other Services 



Administration and Supervision 



Within the Missouri State Department of Education 
there is a Division ofVocationalEducation with an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education as its director. This Di- 
vision provides the administration and supervision of 
vocational education on a state-wide basis . It is organ- 
ized with relationships and personnel as indicated in Chart 
I. It can be seen that there are nine sub-divisions or sec- 
tions in the Vocational Division with 32 professional per- 
sonnel. 

The junior colleges and high schools in which the vo- 
cational education courses are operated are imder the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibility of other assist- 
ant commissioners. This is a noraial situation in most 
states. It requires understanding and cooperation between 
the several divisions in addition to recognition of certain 

inherent problems . This organization appears to be working 
in a satisfactory manner in Missouri. For the present ac- 
tivities, the personnel and the relationships appear, in 
general, to be satisfactory. If, however, vocational edu- 
cation's services are to be expanded and increased ef- 
fectiveness developed, additional staff, additional pro- 
fessional skills and certain reorganization are desirable. 



Qualitative Factors in Vocational Education for Missouri 

The foregoing description of the existing program of 
instruction in the State of Missouri is quantitative. It was 
not possible to develop a qualitative study of equal cover- 
age and similar validity. There are recorded in the Supple- 
mentary Report of this study some reviews of research, 
studies in vocational education and certain case studies 
which provide considerable information for qualitative 
analysis. Because studies of this nature are of such a 
"here and there, now and then" nature, it is not possible to 
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organize the information to provide comprehensive support 
for highly reliable evaluative statements. The study staff, 
howevor, believes the following statements are logical and 
reasonably accurate statements concerning qualitative 
elements of vocational education services in Missouri, 



The Availability of Vocational Education Programs 

Vocational education must be available to be of serv“ 
ice. The quantitative element thus also becomes a qual- 
itative factor. Previous data indicate that about 23,000 
high school students in grades 11 and 12, or about 21 per 
cent of the students in these grades, ure taking vocational 
courses. This would be similar to many other states. 
However, 37 per cent of the high schools offer no voca- 
tional programs, and an additional 53 per cent provide a 
very limited choice of not more than two curricula. 

Twenty- two per cent of the junior colleges provide no 
vocational programs. Fifty- five per cent offer from one to 
four programs and only 22 per cent provide more than four 
vocational curricula. With only nine public junior colleges 
in the state, vocational education in the junior colleges 
would not be readily available to all the population. 

The junior colleges in Missouri appear to have been, 
traditivmally, college transfer, liberal-arts -curriculum, 
institutions. There is no evidence that their leadership 
had accepted vocational education objectives. The rela- 
tively new junior college district of St. Louis City and St. 
Louis County has a leadership both committed to, and ex- 
perienced in, vocational-technical education. Buildings 
are being constructed and curricula developed to serve 
youth and adults with vocational education needs. The 
junior college district of Kansas City is an old institution 
which has never had an extensive commitment to vocation- 
al education services. Its present administration appears 
to be willing to accept such objectives. A staff is to be 
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selected with vocational education experience and com- 
petencies. 

The junior college districts of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, with their six or more campuses and their metropoli- 
tan populations, are in a position to serve a major portion 
of the people of Missouri. Their present programs have 
not been developed to an extent where they can be evalu- 
ated. What has been done and is being done appears to 
be good. What has not been done is enormous. 

Adult programs available to persons in the labor market 
are distributed through 38 locations within the state. More 
than 15 occupational categories are served with probably 
more than 50 different courses offered. 

The Diversity of Vocational Education Programs 

The diversity of the vocational programs at all levels 
(high schools, junior college and adult) includes the tradi- 
tional occupations, with very little evi^dence of studies 
made to search for the new, the unique or pioneering pro- 
grams. This deficiency might easily be explained by lack 
of funds and the lack of leadership time and "know-how" 
related to other than the traditional occupational areas. 

Evidence of Quality Vocational Education Programs 

How "good" is the program of instruction? This is a 
reasonable and normal question. It is, however, a very 
difficult one. A proper answer would require a knowledge 
of teacher competency, extent and nature of equipment, 
student selection, cind student achievement in skills and 
knowledge. The experience of students in getting and suc- 
ceeding on a job would be a major relevant factor. 

National studies indicate that from 60 to 85 per cent of 
vocational program graduates obtain a job related to their 
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training and succead in holding and baing promotad in such 
a job. A racant study by tha Amarican Instituta for Re- 
saarch^^ was mada of a random salactad group of high 
school graduates of 1953, 1S58 and 1862. These students 
represented all major regions of the country and various 
types of high schools. This is the most extensive and 
valid study of the success of vocational high school grad- 
uates completed to date. The findings include: 

(a) About 30 per cent of these youths secured their 
first jobs in the particular trades of their voca- 
tional study. 

(b) Vocational graduates obtained their jobs in less 
time than academic graduates. 

(c) There was significantly greater employment secur- 
ity of vocational graduates over academic gradu- 
ates. 

(d) When education of the whole person is defined in 
terms of conversational interests, leisure activities 
and affiliation with community organizations , there 
is evidence which suggests that vocational gradu- 
ates have been as well educated as academic grad- 
uates. 

A study of post-high school educational and occupa- 
tional experiences of two St. Louis high schools was 
made by a University of Missouri graduate student in 1964. 
The data indicates that about 75 per cent of the vocational 
technical graduates work in the trade for which they were 



^%ee: EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WORLD OF WORK, pp. 90-100. 

12Eninger, Max U., THE PROCESS AND PRODUCT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. American Institutes 
for Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1965. 

^^Andre, Nevin E., POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STATUS OF GENERAL-ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1964. 
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trained, and that they were able to obtain employment more 
quickly than academic graduates . 

Several hundred superintendents (458) and school board 
members (322) were asked the question, "Do you think your 
present vocational program adequately serves the occupa- 
tional needs of youth and adults in your community?" The 
answers can be summarized as follows: 

For High School -For High School For 
Response Graduates Dropouts Adults^ 

Yes 9% 4% 7% 

No 79% 85% 75% 

This very general dissatisfaction with vocational education 
services in the high schools of Missouri by those who have 
the direct responsibility for these programs is certainly a 
severe criticism. These studies indicate that vocational 
education is not a completely successful experience in 
Missouri. 

The members of the staff of this study visited many 
schools. Our observations, based on experienced profes- 
sional judgment, rather than objective duplicatable evi- 
dence, would justify the following statements: 

(a) If the good practices which exist in some Missouri 
schools were extended to all schools in Missouri, 
the effectiveness of vocational education services 
in Missouri would be increased by several hundred 
per cent. To extend these effective practices 
would require more extensive financing. However, 
money alone would not provide these better prac- 
tices. The greatest need would be professional 
"know-how. 



1‘^Katnes, James B., EMERGING PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI IN RELATION TO MANPOWER NEEDS. P. 53 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1966. 

^^See: Supplemental Report: Case Studies, One to Six. 



(b) There are many examples of insufficient equipment 
and facilities. 

(c) There are examples of teachers who are not compe- 
tent in their instructional assignment. 

(d) There are superintendents, principals and teachers 
who consider vocational education of less impor- 
tance than academic subjects , and who consider 
all who participate in vocational education as 
“second-class" school citizens . 

(e) Growth and change is taking place. Much of the 
growth and change is the result of excellent plan- 
ning and has resulted in effective operation. Some 
of it lacks proper leadership and effective results 
are doubtful. 



Summary of Study Conclusions 

This study has found that vocational- technical educa- 
tion in Missouri is, in general, neither appreciably better 
nor worse than such educational programs in other states. 
Missouri is expanding vocational education into more 
schools and for more occupations. Its potential power — 
to improve the welfare of people , to help in the expansion 
of business and industry in production and services, and 
to improve the economic level of the State -- is far from 
being realized. It will require a major increase in recog- 
nition of its importance, a greater commitment of knowl- 
edgeable manpower and a larger financial investment by 
the State if major achievements are to be made. 



Strengths of Vocational Education Services in Missouri 

There exist in Missouri vocational education programs 
which are comparable to the best programs in the country. 
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These exceptional programs exist because of local school 
district superintendents, school boards and vQcational di- 
rectors who have the interest, knowledge and willingness 
to pioneer and work to provide such services. If the best 
practices in some Missouri schools could be made general 
practices in all Missouri schools, vocational education 
services would be improved many-fold. 

The State Department of Education has for many years 
had a Division of Vocational Education staffed by trained 
and experienced persons . These professional people have 
worked conscientiously and earnestly to provide direction, 
maintain quality standards, and encourage local school 
districts who have the desire and the personnel to estab- 
lish and operate vocational education programs. 

The University of Missouri has a national reputation 
for its work in industrial and agricultural education. It 
has attained particular strength in its program of research 
and leadership training. Many of its graduates are lost to 
the State because of greater professional and financial op- 
portunities elsewhere. 



Weaknesses of Vocational Education Services in Missouri 

The major weaknesses of vocational education are both 
quantitative and qualitative. There are not enough voca- 
tional education programs in the schools of Missouri. 
Many high schools (37%) offer no vocational education 
programs and another large proportion (36%) offer only one 
vocational curriculum. Many of these are small high 
schools. But even 50% of the high schools with an enroll- 
ment of SOOor more offer either none or only one vocational 
program. This means that a very large percentage of all the 
youth who attend high school in Missouri either have no 
vocational curriculum choice or a choice between business 
education (office occupations) or agriculture. The State 
needs persons to be trained with skills and knowledge for 
many occupations . 
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The availability of vocational-technical education be- 
yond the high school is considerably less than at the high 
school level. There are only nine public junior colleges. 
Almost one-fourth of these schools provide no vocational 
curricula. Of the 2,301 junior college students enrolled 
in vocational curricula, 40 per cent were in office occupa- 
tions or practical nursing. The numbers enrolled and the 
diversity of the curricula offerings are far from sufficient 
to meet the needs of the state. 

Many junior colleges of Missouri appear to have very 
little interest in vocational education and at times do not 
consider it an obligation of their institution. The study 
staff received the impression from some junior college per- 
sonnel that if they did offer vocational curricula they would 
consider the participating students and faculty as "second- 
class" citizens in their institutions. 

With the extensive mechanization and automation of 
production and services , the need for workers with inten- 
sive skills and extensive knowledge is crucial. These 
technicians require more extensive training and more ma- 
turity than is normal for high school students. The en- 
couraging feature in Missouri for such training is the de- 
velopment of the junior college program in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County. This institution has a staff with knowledge, 
experience and commitment to a diversified vocational- 
technical curriculum. This junior college district serves 
more than one -third the population of the State. With ade- 
quate financial assistance from the State, the people and 
industry in this area will have extensive vocational-tech- 
nical education opportunities . The junior college in Kan- 
sas City is an older Institution which in the past has had 
a commitment only to the liberal arts curriculum and the 
teaching profession. Its new organization has a strong 
verbal commitment but has many problems to solve in staff 
knowledge, experience and interest before even financial 
assistance will provide an adequate diversified vocational- 
technical curriculum. 
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Short-term and part-time vocational education programs 
are distributed throughout the state . Two-thirds of all the 
persons served in these programs are in agiiculture* Yet 
only a small percentage of the employment in the State is 
now in agriculture. This does not necessarily mean too 
much training is provided for agriculture but it does indi- 
cate that far too few persons are being aided in the many 
other occupations in Missouri. Much of the training that 
is being provided is financed by the Federal government 
and is generally considered a "stop-gap" temporary program, 
remedial in nature. 

Vocational education for youth with special needs is 
very limited except for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Vocational education has not been used to reach 
the unmotivated or as a means to provide economic security 
for the culturally disadvantaged. 
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CHAPTER IH 

PROGRAM OPERATION RECOMMENDATIONS 

The objective of this study is to make recommendations 
to improve the vocational-technical education sei^ices in 
Missouri. The emphasis will be on the type of services to 
be provided and the staff necessary to provide for these 
services within the State Department of Education. Con- 
current with this study of vocational education is another 
study on the organization, structure and financing of 
schools and junior colleges in Missouri. This study was 
conducted by the Academy for EducationaT pevelopihent, 
Inc. A report of the latter study was mads to the Missouri 
Governor's Conference on Education. A continuing dialogue 
was maintained with the staff of the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development. We express appreciation for the co- 
operation and assistance which this group extended. 



Some statements will be made concerning the financing 
of an expanded program. Since the financing of such a pro- 
gram was not part of the commission of this study, it will 
be necessary to translate the services suggested into the 
State' s program for financing its schools . 



Organization for the Administration and Supervision of 
Vocational-Technical Education in the 
Missouri State Department of Education 



There cannot be effective or efficient vocational-tech- 
nical education services in the State of Missouri unless 
there is vigorous , dynamic and knowledgeable leadership 
at the State level. The vocational education services which 
are visualized in this study will require many new and dif- 
ferent kinds of programs. This will require more profes- 
sional staff within the State Department of EducaUon and 
oorrie personnel with skills not now available. Rigorous 
standards will have to be established and maintained for 
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all the programs. The criteria for effective vocational pro- 
grams are closely -lated to -t 1 1^3 and carmo^be 
compromised vrithout aeoreasmy the e‘t.-~--c _ 

Uveness of vocational education services to the State. 

Tt ia recomme n ded that the present Division o 
tional Education be r eorganized and expanded as in _ i 

in Chart n . 
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It is suggested that the name of the Division be 
changed to the Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
in order to establish the fact that a major phase of voca- 
tional education is post-high school education requiring 
more intensive skills and more extensive knowledge. 

It is suggested that the functions of administration and 
occupational specialist be separated anc recognized as 
line and staff positions. It is suggested that the State be 
divided into six districts (See Map No. 3 and Table No. 10) 
with an administrator for each district. It is suggested 




TABLE NO. 10 



Proposed Yocononoi edoeunon «uihJi.— 




that a seventh administrator be assigned to the post-sec- 
ondary schools (junior colleges and colleges). These 
district administrators could either have their offices lo- 
cated in the districts to which they are assigned or in the 
State Department of Education in Jefferson City. There are 
certain advantages and certain disadvantages to either ar- 
rangement. The districts which are suggested (see Map 
No. 3 and Tabic No. 10) are not vital but are given in or- 
der to demonsuove the type of organization and the esir 
ability of some homogeneity. 
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The occupational specialists should be persons with 
extensive training and experience in the occupation to 
which they are assigned. They should evaluate programs, 
teacher competence and instructional materials in their 
occupational categories. They should maintain contact 
with the workers and management in their occupation. They 
should be consultants to local school districts. Other 
specialists should be brought into the Division of Voca- 
tional-Technical Education on a temporary basis to perform 
certain curriculum devalopment or instructional materials 
production duties. Not all the specialists need be perma- 
nent members of the staff. 

It is recommended that salary schedules be developed 
which will attract and hold persons compete nt to do the 
assigned tasks arid merit the respect of the field persons 
with whom they must work. These salaries must be com- 
petitive with the salaries paid for similar services. 



It is recommended that there be established in the re- 
search section a staff to make evaluative stu dies within 
the State, to review studies made in other states and make 
the resulting information available to the profes sional edu- 
cator within the State, to the State Department of Education 
staff, to the state administration, to the legislature, and 
to the public. If the proper decisions are to be made in 
relation to vocational-technical education within the State, 
more people in the state must know more about vocational 
education. In particular, more people must understand the 
nature of vocational education services and the potential 
of its effect on the social well-being of the people and on 
the economic well-being of the Stete. 

It is recommended that a state vocational-technical 
education advisory committee be established and used ex- 
tensively . This committee should include representation 
from education, labor, management, legislature and state 
government. This committee should review all activities 
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of the Division of Vocational-Technical Education and a<l- 
vise concerning program development and achievements. 

It Is recommended that the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Division of Vocational-Technical Education, immedi- 
ately establish with the University of Missouri at least 
ten internships to develop leadership for vocational edu- 
cation . These internships should be for high school, jun- 
ior college and/or industrial personnel who have leadership 
potential. The internship should include ad. inistrative 
and supervisory experiences with state and local school 
district personnel and courses of instruction at the Univer- 
sity. The intern's full salary and all extra costs should be 
paid during the period of the internship. The period of the 
internships should be at least one calendar year. The in- 
tern should be on leave from a school or from the State De- 
partment of Education and should be required to return to 
his former institution for at least two years or refund to 
the State the expenditures for his intern experience. 

Vocational Education in the High Schools 

There is a need for additional vocational education 
courses in more high schools in the State. This becomes 
difficult in many high schools because of their small size. 
Every effort should be made to decrease the number of 
small high schools . 

It is recommended that the comprehensive hig h school 
be given the first priority in the development of vocational 
programs in secondary schools.* It is impossible to pro- 
vide quality vocational instruction in small high schools 
except at very high costs. No high school should be con- 
sidered a comprehensive high school unless it mairitains a 
minimum of four different vocational programs . Most high 
schools large enough to become a comprehensive high 

♦See LOOKING AHEAD TO BETTER EDUCATION IN MISSOURI, Academy of Educational Pe* 
velopment, paragraph. 3, page 31. 
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school can justify vocational courses for the following oc- 
cupations: office occupations I autc mechanics i ©lectrical 
and electronics, merchandising and sales, and in rural 
areas, agriculture. These programs should be for three 
hours per day and for two years. The students should ac- 
quire sufficient skills and knowledge for entrance into 
some job related to his training. These skills. and knowl- 
edge should also serve as a foundation for entrance into 
struction in a junior college, an apprenticeship or entrance 
into the armed services. 

It is recommended that vocational education begin at_ 
the llth grade. Industrial arts , homemaking, typing and 
other practical arts courses should be pre-vocational and 
serve as a guidance function for youth in lower grades. 

The initial expansion of the vocational programs should 
take place in the high schools which now have some voca- 
tional programs and can prove that there are other students 
who would enroll in added vocational courses. These 
schools have already demonstrated their ability to operate 
such programs and the leadership and experience is avail- 
able . This priority would produce additional trained per- 
sons more quickly than any other plan and for considerably 
less money. Consideration should be given to renting 
space for such programs until buildings are available on 
the school site. 

St. Louis 

Special attention should be given to the major metro- 
politan areas of St. Louis and Kansas City. St. Louis has 
for many years had a school with a national reputation as 
an effective vocational education institution (Hadley Tech- 
nical School, now O'Fallon Technical School). It now has 
serious problems which are largely social and not educa- 
tional. Each high school in St. Louis should be a compre- 
hensive high school providing four or more vocational cur- 
ricula. St. Louis city schools should have a director of 
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vocational education reporting directly to the superinten- 
dent of schools. The many unique features of vocational 
education require that the superintendent and the school 
board obtain information directly from such a specialist if 
they are to make the most effective decisions. 

O' Fallon Technical School should continue to operate 
as an area vocational school for the city. It should also 
be available as an area vocational school to students from 
outside the city in cases where there are unused student 
training stations . The city schools should be reimbursed 
so that there is no cost to the local school district for out- 
of-district students . This practice should in no way com- 
pete With the St. Louis County area vocational schools. 
Consideration should be given to allowing half day enroll- 
ment in O'Fallon, thus permitting a student to retain his 
membership in his residential area high school. The justi- 
fication for half-day attendance in a vocational school and 
retaining membership in the students' high school of resi- 
dence is discussed in the last paragraph of the next sec- 
tion. 



St. Louis County 

St. Louis County has 26 high schools. They can be 
classified according to size as follows: (1965-66 School 
Year Enrollment) 

Size of School Number 

of 

(Enrollment - Grades 9-12) High Schools 

Less than 500 4 

500 to 1,000 4 

1,000 to 2,000 8 

More than 2 , 000 -10 

There are very few vocational courses in the St Louis 
County secondary schools . There should be four or more 
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vocstionsl pro^rsnis in nil of tli©S6 schools with ©n 
rollm©nts of mor© than 1,000 stud©nts. St, Louis County 
Special School District which now operates programs for 
handicapped children is establishing area , vocational 
schools to serve the county. They are planning several lo- 
cations and are developing a program in which they expect 
students to transfer their membership from their residential 
area high school to full-day attendance at these area 
schools. They are now planning for an enrollment of about 
1,500 by the school year 1969-70. Area vocational schools 
in such a populous county and for such an enrollment are 
desirable. 

Two factors should be given careful consideration as 
these schools are placed in operation. First, such a pro- 
gram should not be developed in lieu of the comprehensive 
high school. There is a very significant social value in 
youth attending high schools where interests are hetero- 
geneous . A community may benefit appreciably when the 
future doctors, lawyers, plumbers, salesmen, electricians 
and office workers have developed friendships and earned 
the respect of each other during high school days , It is 
also possible to operate effective programs in schools of 
this size for many of the basic vocations, including office 
occupations, merchandising and sales, auto mechanics, 
and electricity. Second, careful consideration should _be 
given to the possibility of a one-half day program rather 
than the full day program. The specialized vocational 
school in the United States has, in general, been unable 
to avoid being classified as a lower socio-economic level 
institution. In many cities where it has been in operation, 
it has become ©'"dumping ground" for the incompetent, the 
unruly or the unmotivated. With the present concern of 
our society to break "the tragic cycle" of low economic 
growth and unemployment, there is great concern rega^'d- 
ing any institution which may be accused of limiting the 
social or economic horizon of its studfents . It may be quite 
difficult to get parents , teachers or students to accept a 

complete transfer from the school which serves their friends 
♦ ^ 
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and neighbors. If the program is developed on a half-day 
basis , the area school becomes simply a shop or laborato- 
ry of their residential school which is located in another 
area of the city. As a student they can participate in so- 
cial and extra-curricular activities with neighbors and. 
friends in their home school. 

Kansas City 

Kansas City has a director of vocational education re- 
porting directly to the superintendent. Their city vocation- 
al school is being completely rebuilt and refurbished with 
extensive site redevelopment and general redevelopment of 
the area of the school. This Technical Training Center is 
to maintain a program for high school students on a half 
day schedule with transportation to and from their residen- 
tial school. 

This area vocational school should not be permitted to 
hinder the development of comprehensive high schools with 
at least four vocational programs in each school. Each of 
Kansas City's eleven high schools should have such a di- 
versified curriculum. 

Kansas City Metropolitan Area 

There is an extreme lack of vocational programs in the 
metropolitan area outside of Kansas City. 

The high schools of Clay and Jackson Counties outside 
of Kansas City can be classified as follows: (Enrollments, 
1965-66) 



(Enrollment. Grades 9-12) 



Size of School 



Less than 250 . . . 
251 to 500 . . . . 

5.01 to 1,000 . . . 



Number 

of 

High Schools 

. . 5 
. . 0 



1,001 to 2,000 . . . 



e e ' W 

. . 1 



6 

6 



More than 2,000 . . . 
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There should be four or more vocational programs in each 
of these high schools with more than 1, 000 students. There 
should be some programs in each of the other high schools 
with the exception of the five high schools with less than 
z50 students. 



A high school in Clay County, one in Cass County and 
the Technical Training Center in Kansas City should be 
designated area schools to supplement the comprehensive 

high schools. 



The Small High School 

It has been stated that it is either impossible or very 
costly to provide vocational education instruction for stu- 
dents in small high schools. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is not desirable to serve these students. The 
most satisfactory method in use at thr present time is the 
area vocational school. Such schools are discussed in 
the next section of this report. Two other plans have been 
developed and used with some success and at a cost which 
is not excessive. These plans have limitations, however, 
and should be used carefully. 

"Work-study’* programs have been effectively used in 
small high schools in some states. These programs have 
often been called Diversified Occupations or"D.O. Pro- 
grams." Here a student spends one -half day in school 
and one-half day on a job. Missouri has many such pro- 
grams in larger high schools which are known as Cooper- 
ative Occupational Education or "C.O.E. Programs." A 
student is employed on a one-half day, or fifteen hours per 
schedule for which he is paid and for which he must 
provide certain services. A teacher-coordinator secures 
the jobs for such students and gives them some supervi- 
sion on the job. The employer promises to provide the stu- 
dent work opportunities which result in a learning experi- 
ence. The teacher-coordinator assists the student and the 
employer in making the program economically satisfactory 
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for the employer and a vocationally adequate experici.«;e 
for the student. The teacher-coordinator also provides 
classroom^ instruction several periods per week, related to 
the on-the-job experience. In the very small high school 
a teacher might serve tv/o, or possibly more, schools. The 
shop or laboratory for such instruction is thus provioeo oy 
the businesses and industries of the community. 

It is recommended that small hi gh schools be consid^ 
ered for locating ” cooperative occupati onal education^ 
programs . The most difficult problems associated with the 
small high school are to recruit teachers, to establish and 
operate such programs, and to secure adequate work sta- 
tions . 

Mobile shops and laboratories have been used in some 
locations. Such programs have rarely proved successful 
and can be costly in equipment and teacher personnel. If 
this method is used it should be done on an experimental 
basis and carefully evaluated before it is extended. 

Area Vocational Schools 

An area vocational school is defined as a school which 
provides diversified vocational curricula to students from 
a whole state or from certain regions within a state. Fed- 
eral legislation which provides a financial subsidy for such 
schools specifies that such a school must offer vocational 
• programs for at least five different occupations. In prac- 
tice a vocational school which serves more than one high 
school may be considered an area vocational school. Such 
a school may be a part of a comprehensive high school. 
The area vocational school is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. It usually serves students from a radius of not more 
than 30 miles and for. the one-half day they spend in the 
shop or laboratory. The student, therefore, remains an 
enrolled student in his residential high school. The area 
vocational school in reality serves as a concentration of 
shops and laboratories for the high schools contributing 
students . 
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for the employer and a vocationally adequate experience 
for the student. The teacher-coordinator also provides 
classroom instruction several periods per week, related to 
the on-the-job experience. In the very small high school 
a teacher might serve two, or possibly more, schools. The 
shop or laboratory for such instruction is thus provided by 
the businesses and industries of the community. 

It is reco mmended that small high schools be consid- 
ered for locatin g '* cooperative occupational education” 
MPgranis. The most difficult problems associated with the 
small high school are to recruit teachers, to establish and 

operate such programs, and to secure adequate work sta- 
tions. 

Mobile shops and laboratories have been used in some 
locations. Such programs have rarely proved successful 
and can be costly in equipment and teacher personnel. If 
this method is used it should be done on an experimental 
basis and carefully evaluated before it is extended. 

Area Vocational Schools 

An area vocational school is defined as a school which 
provides diversified vocational curricula to students from 
a whole state or from certain regions within a state. Fed- 
eral legislation which provides a financial subsidy for such 
schools specifies that such a school must offer vocational 
programs for at least five different occupations . In prac- 
tice a vocational school which serves more than one high 
school may be considered an area vocational school. Such 
a school may be a part of a comprehensive high school. 
The area vocational school is a relatively recent develop- 
ment . It usually serves students from a radius of not more 
than 30 miles and for the one-half day they spend in the 
shop or laboratory. The student, therefore, remains an 
enrolled student in his residential high school. The area 
vocational school in reality serves as a concentration of 

shops and laboratories for the high schools contributina 
students. 
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The area vocational school must be used very carefully 
and rigid criteria must be followed if it is to perform satis- 
factory vocational education services. Missouri has al- 
ready designated 30 high schools as area vocational 
schools. A number of these schools are not yet operating 
as area vocational schools and som*e may experience se- 
vere difficulty in meeting criteria for an effective area vo- 
cational school. 

It is reco mmended that Missouri establish and operate 
area vocational schools according to the following criteria: 

1. The school maintain a minimum enrollment of 300 
high school students and a minimum curriculum of 
ten different vocational programs. 

2. It serve an area of not more than 30 miles in radius. 

3. It maintain a staff of teachers with extensive occu- 
pational experience and adequate training for their 
assignment. 

4. The principal or director be uniquely competent for 
such an assignment. It is suggested that several 
of the internships suggested previously be reserved 
for persons to be assigned to leadership of these 
schools. 

5. The students admitted to area schools provide evi- 
dence that they have the ability, the aptitude, and 
the motivation to succeed in the programs they 
choose. 

6. A student be dropped from the program and returned 
to the high school in his residential area if his 
progress is not satisfactory. 

7. The school offer post-high school instruction for 
occupations in which it has adequate facilities and 
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competent staff and develop such facilities and re- 
cruit such staff when economic need, sufficient 
number of students and lack of such program exist. 

8. It offer short-term and part-time instruction for 
youth and adults already in the labor market under 
conditions listed in item seven. 

It is recommended that the State finance construction of 
the buildings, purchase of equipment, and operation of that 
part of the program v/hich can be prorated for out-of-district 
students . 



The reason for this is to prevent the local school dis- 
trict taxpayer from bearing the financial burden of students 
who do not live within the local school district. 

The area vocational school should be considered an es- 
pecially high quality vocational school to provide instruc- 
tion for job skills vital to the expanding economy of the 
State. It may be practical and financially desirable for an 
area vocational school to be operated as part of a junior 
college program. The area vocational school will be parti- 
cularly important in metropolitan areas where there are 
large numbers of youth and the possibility of need for many 
jobs. 



Yocational-Technicai Education Beyond the High School 



In the period of mechanization and automation, jobs 
which require intensive skills and extensive knowledge 
constitute a part of the employment market which is grow- 
ing most rapidly. Training for these jobs demands more 
time and a greater maturity than that possessed by high 
school youth. A logical institution for such education is 
the junior college. Missouri has only nine public junior 
colleges and most of these provide little vocational educa- 
tion. 
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There should be additional junior colleges in Missouri. I 

It is particularly important to developthese services in the I 

more populous areas- 6f the State where both students and I 

jobs occur in large numbers , The junior college should be I 

a community institution with a diversified curriculum pro- I 

viding many educational services. The major services I 

should be (1) a liberal arts curriculum for students who | 

may wish to transfer to a four year college, and (2) a vo- 
cational-technical c'. rrjculum to prepare students for em- 
ployment. The junior college should be operated by a local 
school district and be financed basically by the local dis- 
trict. Junior colleges should, however, have major finan- 
cial aid from the State. 

It is recommended that the junior colleges in St. Louis, 

Kansas City, Jopli n, St. Joseph and Tefferson County be ^ 
I Q^ognized as area v ocational schools and that financial 
assistance be give n to make vocational educa tion services 
ma ilable in these institutions to students fro m any part of I 

tlLe State and at no cost to the local school district oper- 
ating the school. Such financial assistance should be 
available to other junior colleges as they develop diversi- | 

fled vocational curricula. I 

The junior colleges should recognize the post-high 
school instruction provided by the area vocational schools 
in their locality and not duplicate instruction already pro- 
vided. Consideration should be given by the junior col- 
leges to recognize post-high school instruction in the area 
•vocational schools and to accepting those courses which 

meet reasonable standards to apply toward an associate 
degree. 

No junior college should be subsidized for vocational 
education by State or Federal funds unless it provides di- 
versified vocational curricula and maintains instruction 1 

realistically related to the demands of the labor market. ’ 

Some vocational-technical curricula are now being of- i 

fered in the state colleges. Some of this instruction is i 






labor market oriented and should be continued. Some of 
the courses are, however, lower division classes of a de- 
gree program and do not provide skills or knowledge which 
would be adequate in getting or holding a job. Vocational- 
technical programs in colleges must adhere to quality cri- 
teria for these programs just as the liberal arts courses 
must maintain quality criteria. The quality factors may 
not be the same for both types of programs. 

It is recomme nded that the state colleges be considered 
as locations fo r vocational- technical instruction for youth 
^d adults beyond the h igh school. Careful attention must 
be given to the following factors: (1) The instructors must 
be vocationally competent by reason of training and exper- 
ience — recency of such training and experience is impor- 
tant. (2) The equipment and supplier must be similar to 
that which is used in the labor market activities . (3) The 

course content and the number of persons in training must 
be related to the labor market demands . (4) The students 

and instructors in such programs must not be treated as 

"second-class" citizens in the academic emphasis of the 
college . 

Some of the vocational courses in some of the colleges 
now meet the above conditions. It will be necessary for 
me Division of Vocational-Technical Education in the State 

Department of Education to see that such standards are 
maintained. 



Vocational-Technical Education for Youth and Adults at Work 



There is a continuing need for updating, upgrading and 
retraining those persons in the labor market who need vo- 
cational education instruction to maintain or improve their 
employment security . Where the need for such instruction 
IS similar to programs of instruction in high schools, area 
schools or junior colleges, the problems are largely prob- 
lems of scheduling, it is very important to the state to 
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instruction and to encourage the expansion of 

meTod^ ®“®«ive and efficient 

“s o'^ ~gproduction and services is toupgrade 




it is^oLt^hr“rf 'Wherever 

tion to »v for the school as an institu- 

lon to expand apprentice programs. The apprentice is em- 

Ployed by an i^ndustrial, production or s“Tndus" . 

£ s?hooT therer'°''®'* employment, 

me school, theiefore, merely accepts the student after 

the selection has been made by the local joint apprentice- 
ship committee. The school does have a responsibimy to 

er°and thT'qf cooperate with the employ- 

er and the State agency of the Federal Bureau of ApprentiL 

Sl“p -sponsibility for promoting appren- 



MnTi should continue to use the Federally flnancec 

MDTA (Manpower Development and Training Act) programs 
This program is reaching a "hard core” unemployable group 

prog^a^s ^^The T vocational 

Ld^ob^forthe J f committed to 

1 teracv r trainees. This program is also funding 

Se%?ce as hav?no I Employment 

service as having a serious literacy handicap. 

The short-term or part-time Instruction for adults Is 
given most extensively in the St. Louis and Kansas CUv 
vocauonal schools . In outstate Missouri, short-term or 
^rt-time instruction is primarily in vocational agrlculmrr 

tentrffK”' agriculture should be continued^ the ex-' 
tent that they serve the people and the State . They should 
e evaluated in terms of today's agricultural needs. 
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The programs in vocational schools of St. Louis and 
Kansas City are operated under a plan whereby Federal and 
State funds and student fees pay for the full cost of the in- 
struction. This is being done on the basis of the financial 
limitations of the school districts and a belief, since many 
of the students are employed, that the student can share 
these costs . Many of the persons who need and are moti- 
viated to take this instruction are in low salary brackets 
with extensive family responsibility. Improving the skills 
of the underemployed probably produces the quickest eco- 
nomic return to the State of any vocational education pro- 
gram in continuing employment, increased salary and les- 
sened unemployment benefits . 

It is recommended that local school districts be sub- 
sidized by the State so that adults taking short-term or 
part-time vocational instruction do not have to nay fees 
exceeding five dollars per semester course. Quality con- 
trol and evaluation are necessary in this program as in all 
vocational instruction. However, the students in these 
programs are mature persons and are taking time and money 
from their adult responsibilities to the extent that the stu- 
dent usually does not continue in the class unless he is 
motivated by a realization that the instruction is benefi- 
cial. 



Vocational Education for Youth and Adults v/ith Special Needs 

There are needs for instruction of youth and adults with 
special needs. The physically and mentally handicapped 
are being served by the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
This is very largely Federally subsidized. There are nine 
district offices with more extensive field personnel than 
the total of all other State vocational program services. 
This is largely a standardized nationwide program. It is 
very effective in serving persons with severe mental and 
physical handicaps. It should be recognized as a part of 
the vocational education spectrum. 
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The unmotivated, academically retarded, and often low l! 

aptitude youth is very difficult to serve as he reaches an | 

age when employment is natural and desirable. Our socie- ! 
ty at present is more concerned about this person than it 
has ever been in all history. Vast Federal appropriations 
have been made to assist such persons. They are often I 
from culturally disadvantaged homes and often from minori- 1 
ty races. These youth often are not permitted in standard j 
vocational programs, because they do not achieve and of- 
ten make orderly instruction of others in the class difficult. \ 
The State Division of Vocational Education should recognize i 
these youth as a responsibility and work with schools to i. 
develop programs to serve such youth. The State Division ] 
should work with other State and Federal agencies who 
serve these people. The MDTA program is this type of pro- 
gram for adults with unique vocational education needs . 

Very few vocational programs are in evidence in the 
high schools of the State to meet the needs of the unmoti- | 
vated youth. More attention should be given to these I 

youth. The programs should, in general, be in the compre— I 

hensive high schools. Such youth should not be sent to I 
area vocational schools until they can meet the normal cri- | 
teria for a successful experience in these schools. I 

The Economic Opportunity Act provides funds and spon- ' 
sors programs to serve youth with these needs. The Divi- 
sion of Vocational-Technical Education should work 
particularly with the Office of Economic Opportunity in de- 
veloping effective vocational services. These services are 
usually (a) Neighborhood Youth Corps to provide jobs to 
keep youth in school and (b) Job Corps Centers with full- 
time educational and living services. 



agencies and thus serve these persons effectively and effi- 
ciently. This center should be operated by an agency of 



It is recommendpH that the 
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the State but not necessarily the State Department of Edu- 
cation, It should be closely coordinated by the State Em- 
ployment Service and the State Division cf Vocational- 
Technical Education, 

Ancillary Services to Vocational-Technical Education 

The following recommendations are made concerning 
related and ancillary services which are necessary to op- 
erate efficient o;.id effective vocational education services. 

Teacher Education 

It is recommended that the State Department of Edu- 
catio n establish an ad hoc committee to evaluate and rec- 
ommend policies and practices for vocational teacher 

education . 

Vocational education on a larger scale will require 
more teachers, different kinds of teachers and teachers 
who perform effectively. A number of the State colleges 
and the University now provide such teacher training. 
Teacher training should be studied for its effectiveness, 
the possibility of too much duplication, the availability of 
teacher training for newer occupations such as health serv- 
ices, industrial technicians and the in-service education 
of teachers. 

The State Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
must exert leadership in the improvement of the teaching- 
learning process. Education for leadership in supervision 
and administration should be a'responsibility of the Uni- 
versity and should be assisted by the State Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education. The foregoing suggestion 
of internship will assist greatly in this respect. 

Curriculum Development and the Production of Instructional Materials 

It is recom mended that the State Divisinn nfyocational- 
Xechnical Education establish a Curriculum and Instruo- 
tional Materials Production Center at the University of 
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Missouri. This center should be under the direction of a 
competent specialist in curriculum development. He 
should be assisted by subject matter specialists in the 
particular occupational categories being studied. This 
will require personnel taken from classrooms, laboratories 
or shops and assigned on a temporary basis for the period 
of the study. 



It will be possible to solve many of the curriculum and 
instructional materials problems in the future by selecting 
materials from other states in order to benefit from work of 
this nature which already has been performed. 



Guidance, Counseling, and Occupational Information 

It is recom mended that the guidance and counseling 
unit in the State Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion work wi th the colleges and University to place more 
emphasis u pon the phase of developing counseling skills 
.for occu pational choices other than the professions. 

There are serious deficiencies in the counseling and 
guidance of high school and junior college youth. A more 
determined effort should be made to give better training to 
counselors during their years in college. In-service edu- 
cation of practicing counselors is of even greater impor- 
tance . 

It is recomm ended that a person or persons within the 
guidance and counseling unit of the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Educa tion be assigned to work with the Missouri 
State Employ ment Service to obtain occupational informa- 
tion related to the manpower needs of the State . 

The state and national manpower needs should be col- 
lected, translated into usable information for high school 
and junior college counselors , and distributed to all the 
counselors within the state. Such information is never 
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static and needs to be updated and circulated regularly. 
Major employment needs revealed by such studies should 
be called to the attention of the state leadership for voca- 
tional education to assist in curriculum development and 
program operation. 



Research 

Il.is recommen ded that a staff specialist in research 
M appointed to promote , direct and perform research stud- 
1§^£ — program evaluati on, experimental projects and the 
interpretation and dissemination of the results of such ac- 
tivities in Missouri and other states. The major objective 
of this activity should be to assist the administration in 
the decision-making process. Such studies will have very 
little value unless they are interpreted, the results 

disseminated to those who might use the information to 
produce changes. 

The many resources of the University of Missouri 
should be used in these activities. Students and faculty 
should be subsidized in research and evaluation studies 
when they can serve vocational education in Missouri. 
Local school district activities should be scrutinized for 
creative activities which might be evaluated and the re- 
sults disseminated. 

The research staff should be responsible for all sta- 
tistical reporting and should search for significant conclu- 
sions which might be available from such data. 



Administration ond Supervision 

A suggestion for general expansion and reorganization 
of the staff in the Division of Vocational- Technical Educa- 
tion was made earlier. It is necessary to perform auditing, 
inspection, and compliance checking duties in the State 
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Division. The large amounts of State and Federal funds, 
laws and regulations, as well as the responsibility for 
quality standards, justify these activities. Such activities 
require considerable time, reliable information and accu- 
rate conclusions. With a limited staff these activities may 
be all a staff can accomplish . 

It is recomme nded that the specialists' positions in the 
^aff be recognized as "agents for change" and their acti- 
vities d irected toward assisting their administrative and 

-tQQcher-sup ervisor staff in improving the instructional 
process. 

It will be necessary to have an adequate salary sched- 
ule to recruit and hold personnel adequate for such tasks. 
It is equally important to .maintain an environment within 
the State Division of Vocational-Technical Education and 
throughout the State which encourages innovation and rec- 
ognizes creative talent. It is quite difficult in the politi- 
cal-bureaucratic environment of state government not to 
develop strong forces for the "status quo." Vocational- 
technical education at this time in its history must not be 
a slave to its past. 




CHAPTER IV 

FINANCING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

IN MISSOURI 

Many of the suggestions made in this study cannot be 
achieved without increased funds being available. The 
following tables summarize the expenditures for school 
year 1964-65. This is not an ideal year for making an 
analysis of the funding of vocational education because it 
is the first year in which Federal funds under Public Law 
88-210, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, were made 
available. This law increased the funds available to vo- 
cational education in Missouri by $2,050,000 — over one 
hundred per cent. These Federal funds were increased 
again in li#65-66 and will probably continue to increase for 
a number of years. Obviously, this larger increase in one 
year does not permit an analysis which will allow gener- 
alization. 

State of Missouri and Federal Funds Available 

Table 11 indicates the amount of funds available for 
vocational education in 1964-65 and the sources of these 

TABLE Tl 

Federal and Missouri Funds 
Available for Vocational Education, 1965-66 



Federal Legislation 
for 

Vocational Education 


Amount of Funds for Vocational Education 




Funds for Missouri 


Federal 

Appropriations 


Federal 

Allotments 


State 

Funds 


Local 

School 

Funds 


Total 

For 

Missouri 


Smith-Hughes Act 


$ 7,198,000 


173,606 


161,205 


172,108 


506,919 


George-Barden Act 


49,490,823 


1,369,257 


904,433 


4,385,924 


6,659,614 


Vo. Ed. Act of 1963 


118,500,000 


3,921,632 


123,056 


4,908,389 


8,953,077 


TOTAL 


175,188,823 


5,464,495 


1,188,694 


9,466,421 


16,119,610 



* These funds do not include home econoiaics expenditures* 
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funds. It should b© noticed that th© Stat© providss con— 
sid©rably l©ss mon©y than eith©r th© F©d©ral govemm©nt or 
th© local school districts. 



The following tabulation indicates the percentage dis- 

between the sources of funds for fiscal year 
lyo-s-Do and two years later. 





Fiscal year 
1962—63, Amt. in 
Million Dollars 


Per cent 


Fiscal year 
1965-66, Amt. it 
Million Dollars 


1 

Per cent 


Per cent 
Increase 


Local District 


Funds 


3.40 


61% 


9.47 


59 % 


+ 179% 


Federal Government 


Allocations 


1.35 


24% 


5.46 


34 % 


+ 304% 


Missouri State 

Government 

Funds 


♦ 85 


15% 


•1.19 


7 % 


+ 40% 


TOTALS 


5.60 




16.12 




188% 



From 1958-59 to 1962-63, the states averaged spend- 
ing about twice as much money for vocational education 
provided by the states as they received from the Federal 
government. This compares to approximately one- fifth as 

much from the state as from the Federal Government in 
Missouri last year. 

For the same years, the states averaged about 75 per 
cent as much money for vocational education nrovided by 
the state as was expended for vocational education. In 
Missouri the state government provided one-fourth as much 
money for vocational education as the local school dls- 
tricts didin fiscal year 1962-63 and approximately one- 
eighth as much in fiscal year 1965-66. 

It is rather easy to conclude that the state government 

IS the defaulting partner for financing vocational education 
in Missouri. 
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Table 12 gives the distribution of expenditures as rela- 
ted to occupational category and full-time enrollment. The 
ideal situation would be for these factors and the per- 
centage of these occupational categories in the labor mar- 
e (see Table No. 6) to have some degree of correlation. 

TABLE 12 



Distribution of Expenditures and 
Enrollment by Occupational Categories 



Occupational 

Category 


Enrollment 


Expenditures 1 


.964-65 


Number 


% 


Amount 


Per cent 


Agriculture 


7,262 


29 


$2,046,882 


27 


Industrial 


5,645 


23 


3,332,311 


44 


Office 

Occupations 


8,295 


33 


1,400,898 


18 


Merchandising 
and Sales 


2,270 


9 


360,799 


5 


. Health 
Services 


1,423 


6 


487,365 


6 



Note: 



This table does not include Home Economics which is 
insirucuon for the purpose of this study. 



not considered 



vocational 



The tabulation below gives the ratio of expenditures by oc- 
cupational category to the number enrolled; This is not 
the per pupil cost in these programs because there are ele- 
ments missing which could not be obtained for this year. 

This ratio for Missouri is not greatly different from the 
national experience . 



Ratio, Dollars Expended to Numbers Enrolled, 1962-63 



Agricultural Occupations 
Industriol Occupations 
Office Occupations 
Merchandising Occupations 
Health Occupations 



A. MISSOURI 

90 100 

127 115 

Information not available for this year 
43 45 

205 194 
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Table 13 indicates the distribution of expenditures by 
functions . 

TABLE 13 

Distribution of Expenditures by Function, 1965-66 



Function 


Funds Expended^ Missouri* 


Amount p0]^ cent 


Adminis tra ti on , 
Supervision and 
Research 


$ 484,597 5% 


Teacher 

Training 


118,994 1% 


Instruction: 
Secondary 
Post High 
Adult 


5,582,276 63% 

4,456,305 50% 

410,602 5% 

715,964 8% 


Instructional 

Equipment 


lr063,408 12% 


Other 


37,924 1% 



Does not include home economics expenditures 

The distribution tabulation indicates the relatively 
small amount going to post-high school, which is caused 
by the small enrollments in post-high school programs in 
the State . The large amount expended for instructional 
equipment is abnormal caused by certain funds being avail- 
able for purchase of equipment for the first time and by 
some of the funds not being released to the states from the 

Federal government until too late to use for program oper- 
ation. ^ 

The State, using largely Federal funds available under 
Public Law 88-210, has provided funds the past two years 
for construction of buildings for vocational education 
classes. Table 14 indicates the amount of funds allocated 
and the location of these facilities. All of these schools 
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